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LOOK  BEFORE  WE  LEAP 

In  the  January  Newsletter,  FCNL 
staff  will  preview  the  %th  Congress, 
in  light  of  priorities  set  at  FCNL's 
Annual  Meeting,  Nov.  30-Dec.  1. 
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Sustained  Food 

"There  are  few  absolutes  in  the  realm 
of  development,  but  some  of  the 
necessary  conditions  to  increase  food 
production  and  decrease  birth  rates  are 
now  becoming  clear.  One  of  these  is  that 
farmers  have  control  over  the  land  they 
work  and  derive  the  benefits  of  their 
labors.” — Land  Reform,  Food  Produc¬ 
tion,  and  Population  Growth — Implica¬ 
tions  for  U.S  Policy,  Jerald  J.  Ciekot. 

Considering  how  land  is  farmed — by 
owner-operator,  by  tenant  under  a 
landlord,  or  as  a  collective — for  the  major 
grain  crops  (rice,  wheat,  corn)  in  coun¬ 
tries  with  500,000  hectares  or  more 
planted,  Ciekot  finds  "the  results  are 
rather  startling: 

"1.  In  no  nation  of  the  world  with  a 
tenancy  system  have  additional  agri¬ 
cultural  inputs  significantly  sustained 
increased  food  productivity. 

"2.  The  most  productive  systems  (in 
terms  of  output  per  hectare)  are  those 
organized  on  the  basis  of  small  owner- 
operators. 

"3.  The  most  productive  landlord 
system  is  less  than  50%  as  productive  as 
the  most  successful  small-owner  system.” 

As  Taiwan  reached  food  self-sufficien¬ 
cy,  the  proportion  of  farm  families  who 
own  all  the  land  they  cultivate  increased 
from  36%  in  1950  to  78%  in  1972,  under  a 
land-to-the-tiller  program.  Similarly,  in 
South  Korea,  owner-operators  increased 
from  14%  of  all  farm  households  in  1945  to 
70%  in  1965. 

Where  landlord-tenant  patterns  pre¬ 
vail,  as  in  the  Philippines  and  most  of  Latin 
America,  increased  food  production  has 
faltered. 


Production  and 

In  socialist  nations,  state-owned  collec¬ 
tivized  farms  have  a  poor  record  of  per¬ 
formance.  Almost  without  exception 
these  nations  rely  heavily  on  the  produc¬ 
tion  from  the  small  plots  allotted  for  pri¬ 
vate  use.  In  the  Soviet  Union,  more  than 
one  fifth  of  the  potatoes,  fruit,  and 
vegetables  and  one  third  of  the  livestock 
come  from  these  small  plots.  In  China,  the 
Tachai  commune,  with  no  private  pro¬ 
duction,  is  still  the  official  model.  But 
articles  appear  regularly  in  the  Chinese 
press  encouraging  peasants  to  raise  extra 
pigs  and  vegetables  for  personal  use  or 
private  sale.  Chinese  communes  seem  to 
be  more  successful  than  state-owned  col¬ 
lectives  in  Eastern  Europe,  but  neither 
equals  the  production  of  family-con- 
trolled  plots. 

On  a  larger  scale,  well-managed  family 
owned  and  operated  farms  in  the  United 
States  have  consistently  equalled  or 
outperformed  larger  production  units.  At 
the  backyard  level,  the  value  of  home¬ 
grown  vegetables  totaled  a  surprising  6% 
of  1977  U.S.  food  expenditures,  according 
to  Gardens  for  All. 

Moreover,  a  1976  California  study 
showed  a  strong  inverse  relationship 
between  average  farm  size  and  the  range 
of  community  services. 

SAVING  SOIL  AND  WATER 

Sustaining  production  of  food  depends 
on  preserving  the  natural  resource  base — 
soil  and  water.  During  the  third  quarter  of 
this  century,  world  population  increased 
59%,  while  the  area  planted  to  grain  crops 
expanded  21%.  Population  will  continue 
to  increase,  but  there  is  no  prospect  for 


Farm  Tenancy 

increasing  crop  area  at  the  previous  rate. 
Many  pastures  and  forests  have  already 
been  plowed  that  cannot  be  sustained  as 
cropland.  New  clearings  or  irrigation 
projects  will  be  increasingly  expensive 
and  marginal.  Obviously,  yields  must 
continue  to  increase  and  population 
growth  must  be  curtailed. 

Meanwhile,  farmland  is  lost  daily  to 
suburban  developments,  including  high¬ 
ways  and  shopping  centers,  and  to  urban 
slums. 

Poor  cropping  practices  destroy  farm¬ 
land.  Overgrazing  has  contributed  to 
spreading  deserts,  as  in  the  Sahel  and  in 
Sudan. 

Salinity  (excess  salts)  from  irrigation 
ruins  land,  as  in  Pinal  County,  Arizona, 
and  in  the  Euphrates  plain  of  Iraq. 
Deforestation  and  shortening  the  slash 
and  burn  cycle  in  many  tropical  areas 
expose  fragile  soils  to  heavy  rains.  In  parts 
of  the  Great  Plains  and  the  Southwest, 
irrigation  water  is  being  pumped  at  more 
than  10  times  its  replacement  rate. 

Large  machinery,  straight  row  crop¬ 
ping,  and  greater  acreage  of  corn  and 
soybeans  have  increased  soil  losses  in  the 
Midwest.  Acrosss  the  U.S.  it  is  estimated 
that  soil  is  being  washed  away  at  the  rate 
of  nine  tons  per  acre,  nine  times  the 
replacement  rate  for  shallow  soils  and 
twice  that  for  deep  soils. 

There  is  some  evidence  that  owner- 
operated  holdings,  which  are  usually 
smaller,  are  better  cared  for  than  large 
tenant  landholdings.  One  Iowa  study 

(continued  on  p.  3) 
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Survival — 

In  the  coming  year,  Congress  is 
expected  to  take  another  look  at  the 
financing  of  the  Social  Security  system,  as 
well  as  state,  local,  and  private  retirement 
plans.  Committees  involved  include 
House  Ways  and  Means  and  Commerce 
Cmtes.  and  Senate  Finance  and  Human 
Resources  Cmtes. 


"Right  now  we  have  what  amounts  to  a 
porkbarrel  and  piecmeal  approach  to 
pension  modification...  ." — State  Rep. 
Dan  Angel  Ml. 


Background.  Industrial  America  came 
late  to  the  concept  of  income  security. 
The  notion  of  retirement  income  was 
known  in  France  in  thelSth  century.  Ger¬ 
many  began  its  system  under  Bismarck. 
The  German  system  includes  health  in¬ 
surance,  introduced  in  1883,  industrial 
accident  insurance  (1884),  old-age,  sur¬ 
vivor,  and  disability  pensions  (1889),  and 
unemployment  insurance  (1927). 

The  U.S.  Social  Security  Act  was  written 
in  1935  when  25%  of  the  workforce  was 
unemployed  and  most  older  people  had 
no  continuing  source  of  income.  The  Act 
provided  a  series  of  grants  to  states  for  the 
aged,  for  dependent  children,  and  for 
maternal  and  child  welfare.  "Insurance” 
programs  were  initiated  to  guard  against 
the  loss  of  income  due  to  age  or 
unemployment.  Critics  described  the  Act 
as  a  "cruel  hoax"  against  the  American 
worker  and  tried  to  overturn  it  in  the 
courts.  In  upholding  the  validity  ofthe  tax 
and  benefit  provisions,  the  Supreme 
Court  noted  that  the  "hope  behind  this 
statute  is  to  save  men  and  women  from 
the  rigors  of  the  poorhouse.”  The  Act  was 
later  amended  to  provide  benefits  for 
dependents,  survivors,  and  the  disabled, 
as  well  as  medical  insurance  for  the 
elderly  and  the  handicapped. 

At  present,  most  Americans  have  Social 
Security  coverage.  About  60%  of  the  34 
million  beneficiaries  are  retired  or  dis¬ 
abled  workers;  the  remainder,  survivors, 
and  dependents.  Under  the  1977  formula, 
the  basic  real  retirement  benefit  for  the 
average  wage  earner  amounts  to  about 
42%  of  eligible  pre-retirement  wages. 

From  the  beginning,  it  was  assumed 
that  Social  Security  would  be  supple¬ 
mented  by  personal  savings  or  private 
pensions,  but  that  assumption  has  not 
been  borne  out 

The  private  system  began  to  grow  in  the 
late  1940's  and  today  covers  about  half  of 
the  full-time  private  labor  force,  or  40 
million  people. 


by  Taxation?  Savings?  or  Fickle  Fate? 


According  to  Ian  Lanoff,  Administrator 
of  the  Pensions  Programs,  U.S.  Dept,  of 
Labor,  private  pensions  do  not  "in 
general. ..lift  workers  from  poverty.  Pri¬ 
vate  pensions  provide  middle  income 
and  highly  paid  workers  with  a  com¬ 
fortable  percentage  of  their  salaries.” 

Government  workers  are  a  separate 
and  frequently  privileged  category.  The 
15  million  federal,  state,  and  local 
employees  are  covered  by  nearly  7,000 
different  pension  systems,  many  of  which 
utilize  tax-sheltered  annuities  and  de¬ 
ferred-compensation  arrangements  to 
benefit  members.  Annually  nearly  $7 
billion  in  investment  earnings  of  state  and 
local  funds  forego  federal  taxation. 

"At  least  one-half  of  the  full-career 
state  and  local  government  employees 
retire  on  pension  plus  social  security 
income  equalling  100%  or  more  of  pre¬ 
retirement  net  income,”  says  Russell 
Mueller,  House  Education  and  Labor 
Cmte.  A  former  member  of  Congress, 
now  62,  has  been  drawing  more  than 
$3,000  per  month  in  pension  payments; 
$2,400  for  14  years  in  Congress  plus  nearly 
6  years  in  the  military,  $600  from  the 
National  Guard,  and  $155  from  Equitable 
Life. 

Yet  these  seemingly  generous  public 
and  private  plans  may  be  fickle  systems. 

Many  are  mismanaged  and  underfunded. 
Participants  in  private  systems  are  fre¬ 
quently  denied  benefits  because  of 
vesting  requirements.  Local  governments 
and  some  state  authorities  are  already 
using  federal  revenue-sharing  funds  to 
remedy  inadequate  pension  financing. 


"Many  states  and  municipalities  will 
need  to  increase  taxes,  control  bene¬ 
fits,  or  decrease  services  and  public 
employment  levels  in  order  to  meet 
pension  bills."— Ian  Lanoff. 


Creation  of  pension  reserves  may  have 
become  an  end  in  itself.  State,  local,  and 
private  pension  funds  constitute  the 
largest  single  source  of  investment  capital 
in  the  United  States.  Their  use  is 
controlled  by  a  small  number  of  banks 
and  managers.  In  the  long  run,  charges 
Sen.  Metzenbaum  OH,  some  of  the 
investments  "may  destroy  the  livelihood 
of  the  people  for  whom  they  are  allegedly 
being  made." 

Issues  in 

the  Social  Security  Debate 

Level  of  Benefits.  Over  a  million  Social 
Security  beneficiaries  received  less  than 
$200  a  month  at  the  end  of  1977  and  were 


SOCIAL  SECURITY  BENEFICIARIES 


given  supplementary  payments  to  cover 
minimum  needs.  Some  also  received 
housing  subsidies,  food  stamps,  and 
other  services. 

Equity.  Social  Security  was  intended  to 
guarantee  survival.  This  social  commit¬ 
ment  is  reflected  in  provision  of  "free" 
aid  to  dependents  and  survivors  of 
workers  and  in  a  higher  ratio  of  return  on 
contributions  to  low-income  workers. 

Yet  the  insurance  aspects  of  Social 
Security — relating  retirement  benefits  to 
previous  employment  records  and  to  size 
of  earnings — means  that  low-wage  earn¬ 
ers  are  required  to  pay  substantial  sums  in 
Social  Security  taxes  even  though  they 
may  be  exempt  from  income  taxes. 
Persons  with  incomes  above  the  Social 
Security  taxable  ceiling  ($23,000  in  1979), 
do  not  carry  a  comparable  burden.  In 
addition,  they  may  also  benefit  from 
subsidies  provided  private  and  public 
retirement  plans. 

The  equity  issue  might  be  resolved,  says 
A.  Haeworth  Robertson,  former  Chief 
Actuary  of  the  Social  Security  Adminis¬ 
tration,  (a)  by  using  general  revenues 
increasingly  to  finance  the  Social  Security 
system  and  (b)  by  providing  uniform 
benefits  to  all  the  elderly,  regardless  of 
kind  of  employment,  earnings  history, 
marital  status,  or  financial  need. 

Others  have  suggested  that  the  portion 
of  the  payroll  tax  going  to  Medicare 
should  be  financed  from  general  reve¬ 
nues,  since  medical  services  are  provided 
without  regard  to  past  payroll  con¬ 
tributions. 

Use  of  general  revenue  is  also  seen  as  a 
way  of  eliminating  the  anti-job  biases 
inherent  in  payroll  taxation.  Employers 
tend  to  pass  Social  Security  assessments 
on  to  consumers  through  higher  prices 
and/or  to  workers  as  a  substitute  for 
increased  wages. 

The  Needs  of  Women.  Concentration 
of  women  in  low-paying  jobs  and  their 
movement  in  and  out  of  the  labor  force 
have  resulted  in  lower  benefits. 
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HOW  CAN  WE  CUT  INFLATION? 


Inflation,  a  long-standing  problem,  has 
been  particularly  severe  for  the  past  10 
years.  The  Labor  Dept.’s  Consumer  Price 
Index  has  doubled  since  1967.  A  selection 
of  goods  that  cost  $100  then  cost  $199.70 
in  October  1978. 

Although  the  way  in  which  inflation 
affects  us  is  direct  and  easy  to  perceive, 
the  solutions  are  not  as  readily  apparent. 
It  is  helpful  to  examine  various  ap¬ 
proaches  to  fighting  inflation. 

Reducing  the  federal  budget  deficit  is 

one  mechanism  of  cooling  inflation.  One 
of  the  Administration’s  initiatives  against 
inflation  is  a  tight-fisted  budgetary  stance. 
Pres.  Carter  has  pledged  to  reduce  the 
budget  deficit  by  cutting  social  and  other 
non-defense  programs  by  $10  to  $15 
billion.  Higher  taxes  would  raise  revenue 
to  offset  the  deficit,  but  the  American 
public  seems  receptive  only  to  lower,  not 
higher,  taxes. 

While  the  Carter  Administration  has 
committed  itself  to  cutting  the  federal 
deficit  in  fiscal  1980  to  $30  billion,  none  of 
the  budget  cuts  will  come  from  the  $128 
billion  authorized  for  defense,  nuclear 
weapons,  and  military  aid  for  FY79. 
Pres.  Carter  has  asked  for  3%  real  growth 
in  military  spending  for  FY80. 

The  Defense  Dept,  pays  out  billions  of 
dollars  without  producing  goods  that 
could  absorb  the  purchasing  power 
created  in  the  process.  When  the  Federal 
Reserve  Board  finances  the  current 
deficit  by  printing  more  dollars,  inflation 
is  increased.  Since  defense  spending  adds 
to  that  deficit,  it  is  responsible  for  a 
substantial  growth  in  money  supply. 


Food  Production 

(continued  from  p.  1) 

shows  that  tenant  farmers  annually  lose  21 
tons  of  soil  per  acre,  while  owner- 
operators  lose  16.  Both  are  intolerable, 
but  the  difference  is  significant.  A 
forthcoming  Dept,  of  Agriculture  survey 
may  amplify  this  finding. 

LOOKING  TO  THE  %th  CONGRESS 

The  Interreligious  Taskforce  on  U.S. 
Food  Policy,  of  which  FCNL  is  an  active 
part,  has  identified  two  "majors”  for 
working  with  Congress  during  1979:  (1) 
development  aid  will  be  supported  with 
closer  attention  to  the  very  difficult 
problems  of  agrarian  reform  and  rural 
development,  and  (2)  domestically,  the 
Taskforce  will  support  the  Family  Farm 
Development  Act,  with  emphasis  on 
questions  of  long-term  sustainability  of 
food  production. 


In  areas  other  than  defense  spending, 
the  Administration  has  taken  steps  to 
curb  inflation.  For  example,  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  phasing  out  certain  airline 
regulations  to  allow  competitive  market 
forces  to  push  prices  down. 

Carter’s  recently  proposed  wage/ price 
guidelines  aim  to  reduce  the  inflation  rate 
from  roughly  7.5%  to  6.5%  or  below  over 
the  next  year.  The  Adminstration  has  not 
promised  more  than  limited  gains  from 
this  program.  Alfred  Kahn,  chairman  of 
the  Council  on  Wage  and  Price  Control, 
says  the  guidelines  may  take  more  than  a 
year  to  help  inflation  to  tap^r  off. 

So  far,  the  voluntary  program  has 
drawn  lukewarm  support  from  business 
and  some  unions.  George  Meany,  AFL- 
CIO  president,  rejected  the  program  and 
urges  binding  controls  on  all  sectors  of 
the  economy,  asserting  that  Carter’s 
guidelines  are  unfair  to  workers.  Carter’s 
program  calls  for  a  7%  ceiling  on  most 
wage  increases  next  year,  but  a  more 
flexible  formula  for  restraining  prices. 

The  newly  formed  Consumers  Op¬ 
posed  to  Inflation  in  the  Necessities 
(COIN)  has  launched  an  anti-inflation 
campaign  with  an  objective  different 
from  that  of  Carter’s  program.  COIN  is 
made  up  of  consumers  fighting  to  control 
prices  in  four  basic  areas:  food,  energy, 
housing,  and  health.  COIN  has  targeted 
these  areas  because  they  claim  80'^)  of  the 


^^Wrong  Way  Carter" 

In  1938  an  American  aviator  took  off 
from  Brooklyn,  presumably  for  the  west. 
Hours  later  he  landed  in  Ireland,  saying 
his  compass  had  stuck.  He  was  promptly 
dubbed  “Wrong  Way  Corrigan.”  Carter 
seems  to  have  duplicated  this  feat.  In  1976 
he  took  off  with  campaign  promises  to  cut 
military  spending  and  increase  civilian 
programs.  Now,  in  late  1978,  he  has 
landed  on  the  side  of  increasing  military 
spending  while  cutting  civilian  programs. 

Why  this  reversal?  One  rationale  is  that 
Pres.  Carter  is  using  the  military  budget  to 
communicate  U.  S.  strength  and  de¬ 
termination  both  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
to  NATO  allies.  Whether  the  funds  would 
be  spent  efficiently  or  effectively  seems 
largely  irrelevant.  The  key  idea  is  to  show 
toughness  by  spending  3%  more  each 
year  than  the  inflation  increase.  This 
means  some  $140  billion  in  FY80  budget 
authority — a  costly  way  to  send  a  message 
but  a  windfall  for  the  Pentagon. 

An  entirely  different  approach  is  taken 


American  people  spend  70%  of  their 
money  on  these  four.  Also,  prices  in  these 
areas  jumped  by  9-18%  in  the  first  half  of 
1978  compared  with  5.6%  for  non¬ 
necessities. 

The  three  dozen  consumer  and  labor 
groups  in  COIN  believe  that  inflation  will 
not  yield  to  wage  and  price  guidelines, 
increased  interest  rates,  or  other  attempts 
at  restraining  demand.  COIN  cites  the 
market  power  of  major  companies, 
including  their  monopolistic  control  over 
prices,  as  the  main  source  of  inflation. 
They  suggest  that  citizens  “fight  unfair 
utility  rate  hikes.. ..establish  food  co-ops, 
direct  marketing  groups,  and  group 
health  care  plans”  and  work  "against 
speculation”  in  housing. 

Prof.  Walter  Adams,  Michigan  State 
Univ.,  suggests: 

The  current  inflation  is  as  much  a 
political  as  an  economic  problem. ...It  is 
the  result  of  a  power  grab  by  highly 
organized  vested  interests  for  a  larger 
share  of  a  fixed  pie — or  a  pie  growing 
more  slowly  than  the  combined  appetites 
of  the  interests  which  desire  to  devour  it. 
It  is  the  result  of  private  power  plays 
which  the  government  does  little  to 
countervail,  and  much  to  reinforce. 

If  Prof.  Adams  is  correct,  Americans 
should  begin  to  reassess  the  distribution 
of  the  pie  so  as  to  bring  about  equity.  Our 
commitment  to  consumption  as  the  path 
to  happiness  also  needs  to  be  re¬ 
examined. 


by  members  of  the  Boston  Study  Group, 
headed  by  Philip  Morrison  of  MIT  and 
Paul  F.  Walker  of  Harvard  Univ.  They 
adopt  the  zero-based  budgeting  concept 
espoused  by  Carter  and  assert  that  the 
U.S.  can  build  "a  prudent  military 
structure,  prepared  for  any  eventuality 
short  of  an  all-out  irrational  nuclear 
attack”  at  a  40%  reduction  in  cost,  or 
saving  in  1978  dollars  of  some  $50  billion. 
They  believe  their  proposals  would  also 
make  U.S.  military  intervention  in  other 
countries  less  likely  and  would  "catalyze 
diplomatic  progress  in  arms  control  and 
disarmament.” 

This  study,  though  still  based  on  the 
questionable  deterrent  theory,  provides  a 
major  alternative  to  the  continuing 
escalation  of  the  arms  race.  Every 
member  of  Congress  should  read  it 
before  voting  on  military  funds  in  1979.  A 
summary  of  this  book.  The  Price  of  Peace: 
A  New  Strategy  for  Military  Spending,  is 
found  in  Scientfic  American  (Oct.  1978). 
We  encourage  you  to  read  it  and  to  urge 
your  Representative  and  Senators  to  do 
likewise. 
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Indian  Social  Insecurity 

Signed  into  law  in  1975,  Title  XX  of  the 
Social  Security  Act  provides  for  the 
funding  of  social  services  programs 
through  the  states.  Services  provided 
include  day  care,  foster  care,  and 
protective  services  for  children;  counsel¬ 
ing  and  family  planning;  and  home¬ 
maker,  chore,  and  meal  programs  for  the 
elderly.  Current  law  provides  that  an 
annual  sum  of  $2.5  billion  be  divided 
among  the  states  on  the  basis  of 
population;  a  25%  matching  fund  is 
required. 

In  the  past,  states  have  been  reluctant 
to  provide  matching  funds  for  Indian 
programs  and  to  accept  tribal  standards. 
This  has  prevented  tribes  from  receiving 
many  social  service  programs  for  which 
they  were  eligible. 

States  set  their  own  social  services 
priorities  after  assessing  the  needs  of  the 
local  communities.  This  has  placed  Indian 
tribes  at  a  serious  disadvantage  and  has 
forced  them  into  competition  with  local 
governments  and  organizations,  who  can 
provide  input  on  how  the  funds  should 
be  divided  among  geographic  areas  and 
the  various  services. 

An  amendment  to  Title  XX  may  appear 
during  the  %th  Congress  to  allow  Indian 
tribes  to  apply  directly  for  Title  XX  monies 
and  administer  their  own  programs.  This 
would  be  a  vital  step  in  Indian  self- 
determination. 


EXPORT  DILEMMA 

The  U.S.  balance  of  payments  deficit 
prompted  the  Carter  Administration  on 
Sept.  26  to  give  high  priority  to  increasing 
U.S.  exports.  The  new  policy  aims  to 
reduce  U.S.  internal  barriers  to  sales 
abroad.  FCNL  is  concerned  about  the 
policy's  possible  implications;  we  hope 
that  arms  sales  will  not  continue  to 
increase  and  that  human  rights  violations 
will  not  be  ignored. 

In  testimony  before  the  Joint  Economic 
Cmte.  on  Sept.  29,  Jules  Katz,  Asst.  Secy, 
of  State  for  Economic  and  Business 
Affairs,  stated,  “I  hope  we  are  going  to  be 
less  concerned  with  withholding  exports 
for  symbolic  reasons.”  Another  witness 
testified  that  U.S.  restrictions  on  sales 
have  created  the  image  of  the  United 
States  as  an  unreliable  supplier.  These 
statements  may  indicate  an  attempt  to 
scale  down  Pres.  Carter’s  human  rights 
policy. 

Arms  sales  are  viewed  by  many 
Americans  as  an  easy  mechanism  for 
redressing  our  balance  of  payments 
deficit,  particularly  with  the  oil-pro¬ 
ducing  countries  of  the  Middle  East. 
Despite  Pres.  Carter's  pledge  to  bring 
about  a  reduction  in  the  trade  of 
conventional  arms,  the  U.S.  sold  a  record 
$13.6  billion  in  military  weapons  and 
services  in  FY78. 

A  National  Council  of  Churches  study. 
The  Military  Market:  Arms  Exports  in 
Christian  Perspective  (1978),  suggests  the 
following  guideline:  “The  achievement 
of  a  secure  and  humane  peace  must 
transcend  all  matters  of  immediate 
economic  self-interest  involved  in  the 
arms  race.” 
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Defense  Admits  It  Can’t 

The  Dept,  of  Defense  has  again 
highlighted  the  fact  that  it  cannot  defend 
the  people  of  the  United  States. 

At  a  Pentagon  news  conference  Nov. 
14,  Bardyl  Tirana,  head  of  the  Defense 
Civil  Preparedness  Agency,  said  Carter 
will  ask  Congress  for  $1  billion  to  figure 
out  how  to  evacuate  people  from  the 
cities  to  the  countryside  in  case  of  an 
impending  nuclear  attack.  Those  who 
have  tried  to  leave  metropolitan  areas  at 
the  beginning  of  a  three-day  holiday  may 
feel  this  program  is  underfunded. 

Pres.  Carter  signed  Presidential  Di¬ 
rective  41  on  Sept.  29  launching  the  "crisis 
relocation  program.”  The  millions  evacu¬ 
ated  from  the  cities  would  presumably  be 
put  up  by  folks  in  the  surrounding 
countryside. 

Tirana  estimated  that  even  with  a 
billion-dollar  civil  defense  evacuation 
program  70  million  Americans  would  die 
in  an  attack.  The  plan  doesn’t  deal  with 
the  fallout  resulting  from  the  attack  or  the 
aftermath  of  such  a  catastrophe. 


THE  FRIENDS  COMMITTEE  ON  NATION¬ 
AL  LEGISLATION  includes  Friends  ap- 
p)ointed  by  24  Friends  Yearly  Meetings  and 
by  11  other  Friends’  organizations  in  the 
United  States.  Expressions  of  views  in  the 
FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER  are 
guided  by  the  Statement  of  Policy,  pre¬ 
pared  and  approved  by  the  Committee. 
Seeking  to  follow  the  leadings  of  the  Spirit, 
the  FCNL  speaks  for  itself  and  for  like- 
minded  Friends.  No  organization  can  speak 
officially  for  the  Religious  Society  of 
Friends. 

FCNL  WASHINGTON  NEWSLETTER.  Con¬ 
tributors  to  this  issue  include  Edward 
Snyder,  Frances  Neely,  Don  Reeves,  Jan 
Harmon,  William  Marsden,  Christina  Mil¬ 
ler,  Elizabeth  Schutt,  Sharon  Martin.  245 
Second  St.,  N.E.  Washington,  DC  20002. 
Subscription  price  $10  per  year.  Published 
monthly  except  August. 


Sustaining  FCNL’s  program  in 
1979  depends  on  a  strong  financial 
finish  in  1978 — your  Christmas 
season  gift  can  help  make  the 
difference. 
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